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CRANBERRY MEADOW. 



It was a clear morning in April. The ground, bushes, 
and fences, sparkled with their frosty covering. The bare 
hills and leafless trees looked as if they could not long re- 
main bare and leafless, beneath a sky so bright. A robin 
here and there ventured a short, sweet note, and earth 
and sky seemed to rejoice in the smiles of the great Cre- 
ator. 

The path that led to the village school was trod by hap- 
py children, whose glowing cheeks and merry voiceo tes- 
tified that they partook of the general gladness. 

In the same path, at a distance from a group of neatly- 
dressed and smiling children, was a little girl, whose pale, 
soiled face, tattered dress, and bare feet, bespoke her the 
child of poverty and vice. She looked upon the laughing 
band before her with a wishful countenance, and hiding 
beneath her shawl the small tin pail she carried, lingered 
by the fence till the children were out of sight, and then, 
turning into anqther road, proceeded to perform her usual 
errand at the yellow shop. The bright, calm morning had 
DO charm for her. Her little heart felt none of that light- 
ness and gayfity the hearts of children feel when nature 
is beautiful around them. She could not laugh as thej 
laughed ； and, as the sound of their merry voices seemed 
still to linger on her ear, she wondered that she could 
not be as happy as they. And then she thought of the 
dreariness and poverty of her home, of the cruelty of her 
father, of the neglect and unkindness of her mother, the 
misery of the long, cold winter through which she had 
just passed, of the hunger her little brothers and herself 
often felt ； she thought of the neat appearance of the chil- 
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dren she had just seen, and then looked upon her own 
dress, torn and dirty as it was, till the tears filled her eyes, 
and her heart became sadder than ever. Mary knew what 
made these children so different from herself; she well 
knew why they would spend that day in school, learning 
to be wise and good, while she would spend it in idleness 
at home, or in trying to quiet the hungry baby and please 
the other children while her mother was picking cranber- 
ries in the meadow. Mary knew she was, that very morn- 
ing, to carry home something that would make her mother 
cross and wholly unmindful of her destitute children, and 
she wished from her heart, that the gentleman who kept the 
shop would say he could not let her mother have any more 
rum. But this she knew he would not say, for he had prom- 
ised to let her have it whenever she sent the money ； 
and the money sLe held safe in her hand. 

Not quite all the money was to go for rum. The pail 
was first to be filled, and the few cents that remained were 
to be laid out in meal. Mary thought of the last article, 
and quickened her pace, for the clear, cool breeze had 
sharpened her appetite, and she remembered, besides, that 
her mother and brother had bid her be very quick. 

When she had reached the shop, the gentleman, as she 
callec' mm, was not there ； but his son, a bright, intelligent 
boy of thirteen, stood behind the counter, playing with his 
little sister, a fair, rosy-cheeked child, whose whole ap* 
pearance showed how far she was from want and woe. 
Mary asked for the rum with a faltering voice, and as she 
offered the pail, our young tradesman, looking upon her 
with mingled contempt and pity, said, " What does your 
mother drink rum for?" " My mother, don't drink rum, 
does she, James ？ " said the rosy little girl ； "- she says it is 
； vicked." " If it is wicked to drink rum, why does your 
father sell ii to us ？ " Mary might have replied ； but she 
felt ashamed, and looked so sad that James was sorry for 
what he had said. He filled her pail, and tied up the scan- 
ty allowance of meal, and Mary, with a heavy heart, but 
hasty step, proceeded upon her way. When she reached 
her dwelling, 一 and who needs a description of a drunkard's 
dwelling ？ 一 her mother met her at the door, and, hastily 
saatching the pail from her hand, drank off its burning 
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- t^nlents. She then took the meal to prepare breakfast, 
an^Mary was sent to gather some sticks to kindle the fire. 
The dough was then placed before the smoky, scanty fire, 
and the impatieDt children hovered around to watch its 
progress. Long, however, before it was sufficiently baked, 
they snatched it piece by piece away, till nothing but the 
empty tin remained. ' 

The little boys, with their hunger scarcely satisfied, then 
left the house to loiter as usual in the streets, while Mary, 
as she saw her mother becoming erery moment more in- 
capable of attending to the wants of her infant, took the 
poor little creature into her arms, and in trying to soothe 
its sufferings, half forgot her own. 

She had just succeeded in lulling the baby when her 
father entered. He had been in the meadow picking the 
cranberries, which had been preserved during the win- 
ter under the snow, and which could now be sold for 
a few cents a quart. Though once a strong and active 
man, so degraded had he become, that few persons were 
willing to employ him ； and he resorted to picking cran- 
berries as the only means left him of obtaining what his 
appetite so imperiously demanded. 

On entering the room and seeing the state his wife was 
in, he uttered a loud curse, and at the same time bade 
Mary leave the crying child, that his entrance had awak- 
ened, put on her bonnet, and hasten to the village to sell 
the cranberries, and on her return call at the yellow shop. 

Mary left the child, put on her bonnet, and with a trem- 
bling heart commenced her walk. On her way she met 
her brothers, and stopped to tell them, that as their father 
was then at home, they had better keep away from the 
house till her return. She then called from door to 
door, but at every place her timid inquiry, " Do you wani 
any cranberries here?" met the same chilling answer, 
一" No." 

At length wearied out, and fearful that she could not 
dispose of them at all, she sat down by the road side and 
wept bitterly. But the sun had long passed its meridian, 
and was gradually lowering in the western sky. She must 
go home ； and what would her father say if she returned 
with the cranberries unsold ？ This she could not do ； and 
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she determined to try to exchange them at the shop, for 
the spirit her father wanted. 

After waiting some time at the counter till the wants of 
this and that wretched victim were supplied, she told her 
errand, and after much hesitation on the part of the shop- 
keeper, and much entreaty on her own, the cranberries 
were exchanged for rum. Mary then rapidly retraced her 
steps homeward, and with a beating heart entered the cot- 
tage. Her father was not present, but her mother wa& 
there, and, on inquiring where she had been, insisted on 
Mary's giving her the spirit. Mary refused as long as she 
dared, for she knew how terrible would be the anger of 
her father, should he find the quantity diminished on his 
return. But the mother, regardless of every thing except 
the gratification of her own appetite, seized the vessel 
from her child, and drank a large portion of its contents. 

It was scarcely swallowed before her husband entered ； 
and, enraged at seeing the spirit so much lessened, he re- 
proached first Mary, and then his wife, in the most bitter 
terms. The provoking replies of the latter excited bis 
rage almost beyond control ； and Mary, fearing for the 
safety of herself and brothers, crept with them into an 
empty closet, where, with their arms around each other, 
they remained almost 'breathless with alarm, trembling at 
their father's loud threats, and the fearful screams of their 
mother. 

At length the discord was hushed, and all was silent 
except the low groans of the suffering wife, and the cries 
of the helpless babe. The children then crept from their 
hiding-place, to seek for some food before they laid them- 
seived upon their wretched bed, to forget their fears for 
a while in sleep. But in vain did they look for a crust of 
bread or a cold potato. Mary could find nothing but the 
remainder of the meal she had procured in the morning ； 
but it was too late to attempt baking another cake. The 
fire was all out upon the hearth, and it was too dark to 
go in search of wood. So the hungry children, with their 
wants unsupplied, were obliged to lay themselves down to 
sleep. The little boys were soon at rest ； but Mary could 
QOi 80 easily forget her sufferings. A chilly, cloudy even- 
'in| had followed the clear, bright day ； and the wind, as 
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whistled through their miserable dwelling, filled Mary with 
sad and almost fearful thoughts. Then came to her mind 
that great Being, who made her arid all things ； and she ask- 
ed herself if He really saw her, and would take care of her. 
But when she thought what a poor, forsaken child she was, 
she was afraid to ask for his protection and blessing. 

Oh ！ had she known more of the character of this great 
and merciful God, she would have felt that sh6 was the 
very one to implore his aid ； that though worshipped by 
glorious angels, he yet stoops to hear the feeblest cry of 
earth's lowliest child, when that cry comes to Him from 
a humble, confiding heart. But what should Mary know 
of God ？ She had scarcely heard his holy name, except 
when profanely uttered by her father. She could repeat 
no pretty hymn, no sweet prayer to soothe her fears or 
give her comfort. The happy children of kind and pious 
parents know nothing of the hours of loneliness and fear, 
which this poor girl endured. 

The cup is bitter enough when one parent becomes an 
object of dread and terror ； when, instead of affording that 
kind protection which his family has a right to expect, he 
brings upon it only want and misery. But when both par- 
ents, unmindful of what those who are dependent upon 
them suffer, seek only to gratify a corrupt and raging ap- 
petite ； when they unite to afflict and degrade the help- 
less ones, whose happiness b placed almost entirely in 
their hands, "« then is the portion bitter indeed. 

Let those children who have a kind mother, to whom 
they can go with every little want, a kind father to provide 
them with food, clothing, and instruction, as they kneel at 
night beside their comfortable beds to say their evening 
prayers, remember the children of drunken parents, and 
not fail to ask God to bless these sufferers, while at the 
same time they thank him for their more favored lot. The 
children of drunken parents ！ ― and even in this happy land, 
how many such children may be found ！ poor little suffer- 
ers ！ more than orphans ！ what heart does not bleed to 
think of your wretched condition ？ 

Mary's parents cared not for her ； they cared not for 
themselves ； but thanks to God, there were those who did ； 
and thanks to Him, there are good men and women thVouglv* 
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out our land, who are doing much to restore peace to the 



ful family the blessings of temperance and virtue. Could 
these friends of God and man look upon the collected 
amount of the good they have accomplished, and the evil 
they have prevented, it would cause from their full hearts 
one loud burst of praise. 

The village in which Mary's parents lived, was blessed 
with some zealous, advocates of temperance ； men who 
felt, and acted as they felt ； men to whom the rescue of 
one fellow-being from the slavery and degradation of in* 
temperance, was an object well worth any effort and sel r 
denial. The wretched condition of the family whose his- 
tory we are portraying, had oflen attracted attention ； but 
the case of the parents seemed so hopeless, little exertion 
was made to persuade them to abandon their ruinous hab- 
its, till Mr. H , an energetic agent of the cause, visit- 
ed the place. The husband and wife were then in- 
duced to attend the temperance meeting, and listen to his 
address. How often does the scattered seed find a deep 
soil where least expected, and spring up to bear a fruitful 
harvest ！ Whispers and significant looks passed between 
their acquaintances, when Thomas Milman and his wife 
entered the church ； and scarcely one among the number 
thought they could be at all benefited by what they might 
hear. But they did not see Thomas's heart, or kuow what 
a wretched being he felt himself to be. Through necessi- 
ty neither he nor his wife had tasted spirit for several days, 
as their means of obtaining it had failed. The cranberries 
were all gathered from the meadow, and persons of their 
character could not obtain employment. Thus situated, 
Thomas knew be must take a different course, or himself 
and family would be sent to the work-house. It was on 
account of thelse circumstances, that he this evening con- 
sented with his wife to attend the meeting. 

When the speaker commenced, Thomas, feeling himself 
uneasy, wished himself away. But by degrees he became 
more and more interested, until his eye fixed upon th 
•peaker, and the tear that rolled down his bloated face 
proved the depth of his feeling. He heard bis own case 
•0 well described, the remedy so plainly pointed out, 
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his mind, and he inwardly exclaimed, " I can do it, I wiU 
do 'it> if I die in the attempt ； " and at the close of the 
service, going boldly up to group of temperance men, 
who were surrounding the speaker, he requested that his 
name and the name of his wife might be added to the 
temperance list. A murmur of approbation followed his 
request, and hand afler hand was presented for a shake of 
congratulation. Nancy pulled ker husband's coat as she 
heard her name mentioned, and said faintly, " Not mine, 
not mine, Thomas." But the words were unheard or dis- 
regarded, and he bent steadily over the shoulder of the 
secretary till he actually saw the names, of Thomas and 
Nancy Milmr.n among the names of those who had pledg- 
ed themselves to abstain from all use of ardent spirits. 

As he turned to leave the church, William Stevens, a 
sober, industrious man, a friend of Thomas in his better 
days, but who had long abandoned the society of a drunk" 
ard, took him by the hand, and, after expressing his satis- 
faction at the course he had pursued, invited him to call 
at his house on his way home. After some hesitation. 
Thomas and Nancy consented ； the latter secretly pleased 
at being again invited to call on Hannah Stevens. 

As William opened ttie door, Hannah rose from her seat 
by the cradle, and glanced first at her husband and then 
at his companions, with a look of astonishment and inqui- 
ry, which yielded, however, to one of kind welcome and 
glad surprise, when her husband said, " I have brought 
you some temperance friends, Hannah." " Yes, temper- 
ance friends," said Thomas'; " the Lord help us henceforth 
to merit the title." Nancy joined not in the prayer, and 
hung down her head as if ashamed of the thoughts that 
were passing through her mind. Hannah, noticing her 
appearance, feared she did not sympathize much with h«r 
husband's feelings. I must encourage the poor woman, 
thought she, or her husband will be undone. If Nancy 
does not encourage him by her example, all will be lo^t. 

The company then seated themselves around the chceF- 
fhl fire, and while Thomas and William were engaged io 
conversation, Hannah threw aside the quilt to let Nancy 
aee the baby. It was just the age of her own, but, oh ! 
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how diflbrent ！ The rosy, healthy little creature before her, 
in its clean night-gown, sleeping so soundly, recalled to 
her mind her own pale, sickly, neglected chUd at home, in 
its ragged, dirty dress, so seldom changed ； and the tears 
started into her eyes at the sad recoUectioiL Hannah saw 
the effect produced upon her feelings, and wishing to in- 
crease it still more, asked her to walk into her bed-room to 
s^e her other children. Hannah was a kind, careful mother, 
and, knowing the strength of a mother's love, she wished 
to make use of this strong principle to recall the wretched 
wanderer before her to a sense of her duty. Nor was she 
disappointed in the result of her experiment. Nancy was 
evidently affected at a view of the neat, comfortable ap- 
pearance of her neighbor's house, and Hannah seized this 
opportunity to point out to her her dreadful neglect of du- 
ty. It was a kind, but a plain, faithful reproof, calculated 
to awaken in her bosom every feeling of a mother that 
vet remained. Nancy did not leave the room until she 
had promised by her own example to encourage her hus- 
band in his return to virtue. Thomas and his wife then 
took leave of their kind neighbors. 

" Read a Thanksgiving Psalm to-night, will you ？ " said 
Hannah, as William took the Bible from the shelf ； " I feel 
as if I wished to praise God." And Hannah thought Wil- 
liam felt so too, for after he had finished reading, he knelt 
down and offered up a prayer of such fervent gratitude, as 
his wife had seldom heard him offer before. Such kind 
petitions too for his poor neighbors ！ they quite melted 
Hannah's warm heart. 

We will leave this happy fireside, and just accompany 
Thomas anH Nancy to their desolate abode. As they ap- 
proached the house, the faint cries of the neglected babj 
first met the parents* ears. Poor Mary was eudeavoring, 
83 usual, to quiet the little sufferer. There was no fire cp- 
on the hearth, no light upon the table, but the moonbeams 
through the changing clouds were sufHcient to reveal the 
gloom and wretchedness of the drunkard's home. Thomas 
and Nancy could not but perceive the contrast between the 
home they had just left and their own. It was a contrast 



Early the next morning, the first person the family m 賣 
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Dming down the lane was little William Sterens. He 
ad in his hand a basket of potatoes, which his father had 
ent l^homas Milman, with a request that he would call at 
is work-shop after he had eaten his breakfast. This un- 
xpect&d present gave much joy to this destitute family; and 
lary, with her little brothers, will not soon forget how ac- 
eptablt* were their boiled potatoes that morning, though 
aten without butter or salt. I f^omas called, as he was re- 
nested, at William Sterens's woik-shop, and found there a 
ob whic h would employ him for a day or two. It was joj- 
iilly ami speedily undertaken ； and, after an industrious 
lay's wo/k, he received at the close a part of his wages to 
ay out m food for his family. Thomas had little to strug- 
； le with <his day, and on the whole it passed^ by easily mQ 
►leasantV/. Not so with poor Nancy. Having less to em 
►loy her mind than her husband, she was sorely tempted 
nore th^ once, to send Mary to the yellow shop to ex 
； hange what remained of her kind neighbor's gift for rum 
Jut the 1 liought of Hannah's kindness, of her own prom 
se， so solemnly made, as often restrained her. 

At last the day wore by, and it was time for Thomas 
eturn. As sckm as the children saw him enter the lane 
hey ran as was their custom, to their hiding-place, fof 
mowing nothing of what had recently transpired, they et 
)ected tu find him intoxicated, as usual. 

" Can that be father ？ " whispered they to each other 
IS they Vieard a steady step and calm voice. The jounges 
)oy peejTcd out his head to see. 

" Come here, my poor bojr," said Thomas, kindly ； " yoi 
leedn't be afraid ； Vm not drunk." 一 " Oh, he isn't drunk 

isn't drunk ！ ,， said Jetnmy, clapping his hands in grea 
|oy ； " he isn't drunk ； come out ； father won't hivt us., ' 
Half faithless, half believing, the other children left their 
tiidlng-place, and came around thehr father. 

" Mother hasn't sent you for any rum to-day, hna she, 
Mary?" '(No, father ； I hope I never shall go to that 
shop again." " You never shall to buy rum, Mary, I prom* 
ise you. Do you believe me ？ " Mary looked as though 
she did not quite believe, but she said notfaiDg. 

A year has passed by since the period when our histcny 
comrajenced. It b as fine a morning in April as it then 
歸 The children of the village are pursuing their way 
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ool fts pleasantly as 袭 hey then w^re. Rut where '» 
tie girl with soikd face, Uttered dress, and bare feet, 
hen attracted our atteatipn ？ Look for one of the 
Jst girls among that gay, laughing group^ and you 
nd her. Her dirty, tattered garments are exchanged 
at and comely ones ； her bare feet are covered with 
loes and stockings, and in her hsmd she carries not a 
11, but a basket containing her school-books and 
The ac^es through which this day will carry W 
3 very different from those through wl^ich she passed 
ago. A great and blessed change has indeed come 
his once wretched family. They have left the miser- 
abitatioB which was once theirs, and are now living 
I smMl excellent farm, the owner of which is 
raid to rent it to as sober and industrious people as 
as and his wife have now become. Within the year^ 
as has been able to purchase comfortable clothing for 
nily, decent farnkure for his house, and has besides 
paid for two yokes of oxen jud four cows. 
>k at Thomas at work in his fields, and managing 
ie farm ^ thriving at home, and respected abroad 一 
lay, what would tempt him tQ come 一 again under 



f too, superintending her dairy, and sajpplying the 
of her now happy fomily ； does she wisb for the re- 
f those days, when she was the intemperate i^other 
dgry, neglected children? But live there not hun- 
of mothers, who are at this time what ahe formerly 
and can they not, will they not, be induced to become 
ihe now is ？ 

inish your work as early as yoa can this afternoon, 
las," said Nancy to her husband, as he rose from the 
r table. " Hannah and William Stevens have pvora- 
) take tea with us." " Yes, that I wily," he replied ： 
lad it not been for the encouragement William and 
ife have given us,' added to the assisting grace of 
we might have been as miserable as we once were, 
iDg this day either wretchedly intoxicated, or, in or， 
make oursehea so, at our old ta3k in the Cranberry 




